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“T am aware of the problems that 
do exist, and our company has been 
studying these for a long time. How- 
ever, I believe that there are certain 
benefits which come to people from 
smoking, and I feel it would be 
wrong to take these away altogether.” 

This was said by the chairman of 
Britain’s largest tobacco company on 
a popular television programme 
recently. Opposite him sat a Member 
of Parliament who is leading the fight 
for stricter legislation to control the 
sale and advertising of cigarettes and 
tobacco. 


Inasmuch as this is a subject which 
has had its share of attention in the 
press and on television, I was very 
curious to learn how the discussion 
would go. Would it be said again that 
smoking is thought to be a cause of 
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the Rev. M. Brammeier 


lung cancer? The M.P., who is him- 
self an M.D., referred to a survey 
which had been made of a large num- 
ber of doctors who had either quit 
smoking altogether or had cut down 
considerably. The result showed a 
very significant decrease in deaths 
from lung cancer among doctors. 


The Lutheran Approach 

As Lutherans, we have always con- 
sidered smoking as one of those things 
which are neither commanded nor 
forbidden in the Scriptures. For this 
reason we have taken the view that it 
is a matter for the individual to de- 
cide whether he may, or may not, use 
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tobacco in one or the other of it 
various forms. 

When the results of medical sur 
veys, such as those in Americé 
several years ago, as well as here 
Britain during the last five years, aré 
taken into account, it becomes mort 
and more obvious that the dangers o 
smoking are real. In my estimation 
this must cause every Christian te 
ask himself whether he can ai 
a follower of Christ, smoke “to th: 
glory of God” (1 Cor. 10 :31) 

It would be a simple matter if on: 
could lay down a blanket rule whicl 
says that no Christian may _ usi 
tobacco. Over the years, som 
Christian people have held such as 
opinion. I can find no basis for thi 
opinion in the Bible. 

"Way back in 1874, the Rev. C. Hi 
Spurgeon became involved in contre 
versy when he took issue with a gues 
preacher at his Church who hag 
spoken of his struggle in renounciny 
his cigar. Spurgeon replied that h 
hoped that very evening to smoke | 
cigar to the glory of God. The Dail 
Telegraph published some reactior 
of people, and to clarify matter; 
Spurgeon wrote a letter to explai) 
what he had said. 

“No Christian should do anythin: 

in which he cannot glorify God 

and this may be done, according t» 

Scripture, in eating and drinkin» 

and the common actions of life 

When I found intense pain relievec 

a weary brain soothed, and calm 

refreshing sleep obtained by 

cigar, I felt grateful to God any 
have blessed His name; that is whey 

I meant, and by no means did 

use sacred words triflingly. 1 

through smoking I had wasted a 

hour of time; if I had rendered m 

mind less vigorous, I trust I shoul) 

see my fault and turn from it.” 
Cont. on page It 
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Christ Jesus came into the world 
ith a mission. As the eternal Son of 
xod who was born of a virgin mother, 
ae God-man came to accomplish for 
yen what men could never accomp- 
sh for themselves—their reconcilia- 
ion with God. 

His mission was not primarily to set 
ten an example, although His 
xample of a godly life is the one high 
tandard toward which all believers 
im. His mission was not to show men 
1ow they might live in order to gain 
he favour of God, or how they might 
out right what they had done wrong. 
‘twas above all to put Himself in the 
lace of men, to take upon Himself 
Ul that was wrong with God’s noblest 
sreatures, to live the perfect life which 
hey could never live, to suffer and to 
lie for their sin. 

Jesus summed up His mission in the 
words, ‘““The Son of man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost,” 
Luke 19:10), exactly what the angel 
iad told Joseph, “Thou shalt call His 
qame Jesus, for He shall save His 
seople from their sins.” Matt. 1:12. 


A NECESSARY MISSION 


Christ’s mission was necessary for 
everal reasons. Firstly, as our Bap- 
ismal formula says, “All men from 
he fall of Adam are conceived and 
»orn in sin, and so are under the 
wrath of God.” Sin is nothing to be 
aken lightly. Human beings may be 
ible to overlook or ignore the faults 
and shortcomings of others. Not so 
sod, By His very nature God is a 
30d of justice. To Him sin is offen- 
ive, abominable. He cannot simply 
gnore it or turn a blind eye toward 
t. Because He is just, He must punish 
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Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried” 


FOR US 


by the Rev. R. E. Winger of Coventry 


it. His wrath must be fully satisfied. 
In the words of Anselm of Canter- 
bury, “God would be acting unjustly 
if He let the sinner go unpunished.” 
Secondly, by their very nature, men 
are unable to do anything to avert 
that punishment. To accomplish 
that, a man would have to be perfect; 
and who is bold enough, even in his 
rashest moment, to make that claim 


for Himself? The Bible puts it very 
clearly, “There is not a just man 
upon earth that doeth good and sin-. 
neth not”. Eccl. 7:20. “If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us.” 1 
John 1:8. To which St. Paul adds, 
“No man is justified (saved) by the 
law in the sight of God.” Gal. 3:11. 
In other words, it is humanly impos- 
sible to keep God’s law as He would 
have it kept, and the judgment of the 
just God is death. 


A GOD OF MERCY 

But the God we worship is not only 
a God of justice and of wrath. He is 
a God of mercy and of love: “As I 
live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked.” 
Ezek. 33:11. It was His love and 
mercy that prompted God to do some- 
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thing about the pitiable plight of the 
human race. And what He did was 
to send His Son to redeem our race. 


OUR SUBSTITUTE 

Jesus did this by taking the place 
of men. He became our substitute, 
suffering what we should have suf- 
fered, living the perfect life of 
obedience which we could never have 
lived, dying the death that God’s jus- 
tice demands of every one who sins. 

Christ’s work was vicarious. That 
means that He lived, suffered, and 
died, not for Himself, but for others. 
Like Damon who offered to die for 
his friend Pythias in the ancient Greek 
legend, Christ offered Himself on 
behalf of the whole human race. 

Isaiah puts it most beautifully in 
his 53rd chapter, “Surely he hath 
borne our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows. . . . He was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities . . . with his stripes we are 
healed. .. . And the Lord hath laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all,” Is. 53 : 
4, 5, 6. 

There it is in a nutshell. All the 
sin, all the guilt of the world was 
placed upon Christ’s shoulders. 

“All that I was, my sin, my guilt, 

My death, was all thine own 
“He took upon Himself, being with- 
out guilt, our punishment, that He 
might put away our guilt and put an 
end to our punishment.” (St. Augus- 
tine) ‘“He was made that which we are 
that He might make us completely 
what He is.” (Irenaeus). 

The Apostles’ Creed summarises 
Christ’s substitutionary work in the 


words, ‘Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and 
buried.” Martin Luther makes this 


very personal in his explanation. 
“who has redeemed me, a lost and 
condemned creature, purchased and 
won me from all sin, from death, and 
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from the power of the devil, not with 
gold or silver, but with His holy pr 
cious blood, and His innocent suff 
ing and death.” 

It must be remembered that Hi 
work as our Substitute comprise 
more than the cross and the sufferin 
He endured just before Calvary. H 
also took our place under the La 
and obeyed it perfectly in our stea 
His was the only life ever to conforr 
fully to the demands of the Law 
God, the only perfect life ever live 
“By ‘the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous.” Rom. 5 :19. 


AT-ONE-MENT . 

Because He was God, and n 
merely man, His work was sufficie 
to placate the wrath of God. Wh 
He accomplished is often spoken of 
the ‘Atonement’, a word which 
best explained by splitting it int 
syllables, at-one-ment. He made 
at one with God. By living the pe 
fect life, suffering, and dying o1 
behalf of men, Jesus paid the de 
which sin had incurred, and the G 
of love could accept men as His owl 
for Christ’s sake. 

The price that He paid was the full 
price. It was not the 20 per cen 
downpayment on a hire purchasi 
debt, the balance of which is to be 
paid off by men in instalments. I 
was the whole price, to which wi 
neither can nor need add anything. 

One more point needs to be made 
Christ did not atone for the sins o 
the believers only. He atoned for thy 
sins of the whole world. Now, a 
course, it is a fact that the whole o: 
the human race is not saved. That 
however, is not the fault of th» 
Father, nor of the Son. Christ’s sal 
vation can only be received by faith) 
Only those who believe benefit fron: 
the work of our Substitute. Bu 
more about faith in the next article 
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~Twentieth-century Nigeria, divided 
‘to four semi-autonomous Regions 
cetching from the rain forests 
the south to the sub-Saharan 
vains of the north and populated by 
<ty million people representing 250 
bes who speak at least 420 different 
enguages and dialects, is a diverse 
‘ation, to say the least. The picture 
comes even more complex when 
ne remembers that the great bulk of 
his people, religious to an extent that 
ot many Western nations could claim 
1 this present age, are devotees of 
ither animism, Islam or Christianity, 
nsuch a land as this one would auto- 
Jnatically expect the task of the 
hurch to be diversified, and diversi- 
ed it is in the full sense of that word, 

Our initial article on the Evangeli- 
al Lutheran Church of Nigeria, 
shich appeared in the December, 
966, issue of this publication, spoke 
wriefly of the traditional ministries 
hrough which the Word of Life has 
yeen brought to the people in the 
outhern part of the Eastern Region, 
he home ground of our sister Church, 
Perhaps it is necessary to add that 
vhen one uses the term “traditional 
ninistries” in Africa, and elsewhere, 
me is speaking about the pastors, 
vangelists, laymen, teachers, doctors 
and nurses who have played such an 
jeroic role in the early history of 
Jhristianity in Africa. Humanly 
speaking, without their witness. by 
doth word and life there would be no 
church on African soil today, Though 
these ministries continue to remain 
basic and vital, conditions today are 
of such a nature that various other 
important avenues are open for shar- 
ing the “Good News”. It is these 
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Specialised Ministries in Nigeria 


by Missionary-to-Nigeria Robert C. Stade, now at Edinburgh University. 


specialized ministries which command 
our attention at this time, and we now 
think particularly of those in which 
ELCN is presently involved; namely, 
language reduction, the use of the 
radio in proclaiming the redemption 
event and the Muslim-Christian 
dialog. 

A short time ago it was our privi- 
lege to hear a representative of the 
National Bible Society of Scotland 
who has spent some thirty years in the 
Far East, Living in a part of the 
world where the Church represents a 
very small fraction of the total popu- 
lation and an area that is carrying the 
brunt of the population explosion, he 
is quite convinced that in such a situa- 
tion traditional ministries can no 
longer hope to confront the masses 
with God’s truth in Christ. But he is 
confident that with the necessary co- 
operation from the Church through- 
out the world the Scriptures can be 
made available to all men. 

Nigeria is not the Far East, but at, 
least in some parts of that land there 
is the need for a similar emphasis. We 
think now of the Ogoja Province 
located in the northern part of 
Eastern Nigeria. During the mid- 
thirties when Dr, Henry Nau initiated 
Lutheran work among the Ibesikpo 
people referred to in our first article, 
he negotiated an arduous trek into the 
Ogoja area and quickly came to the 
conclusion that this presented a prime 
mission challenge. But various situa- 
tions delayed the beginning of work 
there for some twenty years. It is 
interesting to note that it Was the 
Church of Scotland Mission which 
provided the opening of Lutheran 
work in Ogoja in early 1957 by turn- 
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ing over to the Lutherans two 
churches and schools for which it 
could no longer provide the necessary 
leadership. To fill that gap ELCN 
sent one Nigerian pastor and one 
American missionary into Ogoja just 
ten years ago. 


Language Reduction 

Ogoja Province is unique in more 
ways that in producing the finest 
yams in Nigeria, which are actually 
grown above ground-level in indivi- 
dual piles of earth heaped up for this 
purpose. It consists of many very 
small tribes, most of which have their 
own languages, in some instances with 
as few as 10,000 speakers. It might 
well be called the Babel of Nigeria. 
The problem is compounded by the 
fact that the majority of these tongues 
have not been reduced to writing, 
which in turn indicates that the Bible 
is relatively unknown in this area. The 
task of language analysis, reduction, 
Bible translation and literacy work in 
general is no mean undertaking. But 
this is one of the primary tasks in 
Ogoja today, a task to which ELCN 
and her sister American Church have 
committed a sizeable number of 
workers. It should also be added that 
this work is being pursued in conjunc- 
tion with the Wycliff Bible Trans- 
lators, recognized specialists in this 


field. 


Radio 

Amidst all the diversity which 
characterises Nigeria today there is 
one common denominator that one 
can find in practically every corner 
of the land —the transistor radio 
Whether it be along the Marina in 
Lagos, a village path of the rain 
forests or in one of .the North’s 
heavily-populated ancient walled 
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cities, the transistor is hard at wor 
bringing an assortment of pre 
grammes to Nigeria from practicall 
the four corners of the earth, not t 
mention Nigeria’s own region 
stations. Day after day B.B.C., Voi 
of America, Radio Moscow, Radi 
Peking and Radio Cairo vie with th 
Nigerian Broadcasting Company ] 
gaining the attention of Nigeria 
millions. Of course, it is N.B.C. whic 
commands the greatest audience sinc 
it does much of its work through th: 
major Nigerian languages, but thi 
others are putting forth much effor 
to be heard and so to influence th: 
nation politically and in many othe 
ways. 
It is good to know that the Churcl 
has not been delinquent in recognizin 
the value of the radio. In addition te 
Vatican Radio there are three Pro 
testant stations on the air in Africa— 
ELWA in Liberia, ETLF in Ethiopie 
and Radio CORDAC. in Burundi 
The oldest of the latter group i 
ELWA, which is the voice of thé 
Sudan Interior Mission and he: 
daughter Church, the Evangelica 
Churches of West Africa. The 
Republic of Liberia granted thi. 
group a tract of some 100 acres bach 
in the early fifties from which site 
ELWA began its work in 1954. 


But ELCN is primarily concernec 
with /ETLF, Radio Voice of the 
Gospel, located in Addis Ababa 
which began its transmissions i 
February, 1963. ‘This station i) 
owned and operated by the Lutherar 
World Federation and beams it: 
Gospel broadcasts to more than one 
billion people living in the Near East. 
Southeast Asia and Africa, where it is 
estumated that more than twelve mil- 
lion radio receivers are in operation. 
Throughout this vast area fourteer 
local studios produce daily pro- 
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i mmes in the primary languages of 
(ir regions and use local national 
‘akers for this purpose. Another 
feresting feature of ETLF is that 
ly thirty per cent of the individual 
»gramme is evangelistic in nature, 
ch the remaining seventy per cent 
aling with the total life of the 
Hlividual. For example, emphasis 
@placed upon man’s physical and 
§ ial needs and the answer Scripture 
s for them. The local studios 
ord the individual programmes, 
{ward them to Addis, from which 
atre they are then beamed to the 
ople for whom they were created. 
co-operation with her sister Ameri- 
a Church, ELCN has recently com- 
ted a modern studio in Enugu, the 
§pital of Eastern Nigeria, and is now 
foducing seven programmes per 
ek for eventual broadcast from 
Idis. The potential of this witness 
funlimited, as can well be imagined. 
}rhaps one of the keys to its success, 
{manly speaking, will be the manner 
which the local churches will be 
fle to contact the individuals whose 
farts have been touched by the 
ospel broadcasts. But even without 
at God can use this witness to call 
any unto Himself. 


slim-Christian dialogue 
Of all the challenges confronting 
e Church of Africa perhaps none 
| greater than that presented by 
lam. ‘This is immediately seen 
om the fact that some forty per cent 
this continent’s population is 
-uslim, that is to say, people who 
jnfess the absolute unity of God and 
e primacy of Muhammad’s pro- 
jiethood. This challenge certainly 
| in the vanguard also in Nigeria 
|here the Northern Region is already 
jmething of a Muslim state and the 
est numbers as many Muslims as 
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Christians. The long history of the 
Muslim - Christian confrontation, 
which actually goes back to the birth 
of Muhammad in 570 A.D., demands 
a specialised ministry rooted in 
understanding, love, tolerance and 
patience. ‘This is not to say that other 
ministries can thrive on anything less. 
The very opposite is true. And yet it 
perhaps remains particularly true of 
the ministry to Islam. 


It should be unthinkable in our age 
for a Christian to approach Islam 
without a deep knowledge of Muslim 
history and theology. Both are vast 
in scope, and both present the only 
reliable basis for understanding the 
individual Muslim today. Once 
again, one must be ready and able to 
accept the strengths and _ positive 
values that Islam provides for its mil- 
lions if one is to establish an accept- 
able basis for dialog. ‘To disregard 
in toto the existence of truth and posi- 
tive values in Islam is to lock the 
gates forever to fruitful confrontation. 
And, finally, the Christian must 
approach his Muslim compatriot with 
an endless store of love and patience. 

One other emphasis must be made 
in this connection. In the Africa we 
know today, humanly speaking, no 
expatriate witness can begin to carry 
the weight that is borne by the witness 
of the national to his fellow-man. 
This fact is doubly true in the Mus- 
lim-Christian dialog, Since this is 
the case, the expatriate’s primary role 
is at the side of the national brother, 
sharing with him whatever know- 
ledge and insights he might possess of 
Islam and then serving as an Aaron 
while the brother makes the confron- 
tation. ‘The ELCN has permitted one 
of the missionaries to be set free for 
this particular task in Northern 
Nigeria and thereby has a stake in 
this work, too. 
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Our Churches in the News 


Childwall Mail, December, 1966. 


SAILOR’S HOST HAD A MESSAGE : 


A CHANCE meeting between a 
German doctor and a British sailor on 
an island off the coast of South 
America 15 years ago began a chain 
of events which has brought a new 
minister to Gateacre. 

For the sailor, now the Rev. J. L. 
B. Cremer , pastor of the new Gate- 
acre Park. Lutheran Church, first 
learned of the Lutheran doctrine in 
the Falkland Islands while he was 
doing his National Service in a British 
frigate. 

“As often happens in the Navy I was 
invited ashore, and met the family of a 
German doctor working for the British 
colonial service,” he told the Mail. 

“We had a love of music in common but 
when the conversation turned to religion 


I found that they were Lutherans, a 
church about which I knew little. 


Clarity 

“The doctor lent me a copy of the 
Lutheran catechism which I took back to 
my ship. I found it said a lot of things 
I had wondered about for a long time and 
there seemed to be great clarity in it. 

“T was a practising Anglican but when 
I returned to England I looked up a 
Lutheran church in London and became 
interested in it. 

“That was in 1953-6 and then my work 
moved me to a paper mill at Cardiff. A 
new Lutheran mission church opened 
there and I helped with the Sunday school 
and youth club. 


Wish 

“T asked if I could take instruction but 
I had to persuade the pastor that this was 
a genuine wish. I became a Lutheran in 
1958 and by the end of 1959 found I 
wanted more time for church work than I 
could afford and eventually I inquired 
about the possibility of studying for the 
ministry. 

“TI gave up my job in the paper mill, 
where I was managing the quality control 
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department, and went to Cambridge on 
Government grant. 

“T was married, with three childr 
and it was a bit of a strain. When 
grant ran out the church helped and » 
received anonymous gifts from Senile 
We sold the car and took in lodgers.” | 


Move 2 


After Cambridge Mr. Cremer assisted. 
a church in Petts Wood, Kent, bef 
being ordained in September, 1965. 

He then moved with his family 
Hathaway Close on the Gateacre P 
estate where the site set aside for a chur’ 
by the builder had been acquired by t 
Lutherans after a canvass of the area 
determine that there was a need. q 

It is the first English Lutheran chur 
in Liverpool although there has been 
steady expansion of the church in Engla) 
since the war. 


Mission 
“Our work on this estate is specifica’ 

directed to people who have lost touch w» 

church or have never been in a church. — 

“The usual way we open a mission. 
by running a series of family nights. T 
point of the film shows we have been ho 
ing regularly on Sunday and Thursc. 
nights for four weeks is to try to establ 
a relationship with people. 

“If they have not been to church f 
years it requires some courage. Aft) 
wards we invite them to stay for a cup; 
tea—even after services we always stay 1! 
a cup of tea together.” 

The first to be called ‘Protestant’ — 
1529—the Lutheran Church was esté| 
lished in England by Royal Charter 
Charles IT in 1669. 

Apart from Europe there are Luther 
in America, Canada and Australasia. 
is, in fact, the largest and most int) 
national of the Protestant churches. 

At present there are about 40,000 me 
bers of the Lutheran Church in the Unii 
Kingdom. The majority of these <« 
“exiles”, Mr. Cremer believes, or peoy 
who have come here since the war. 

The number of English Lutherans 
“small, but growing”’. 
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At Liverpool, the 730,000-inhabitant 
iport 200 miles northwest of London, 
stor J. L. B. Cremer reports that 380 
‘ended adult showings and 155 the child- 
1’s films in the four-week Christian Film 
stival that began on Sunday, 23 October, 
the prefabricated hall of the Lutheran 
\Jhurch in Gateacre Park, six miles from 
e city centre. The first service on 20 
svember drew 74 worshippers; on 
aristmas Eve 101 were present as child- 
iin presented the Nativity in verse and 
ng. Five adults have volunteered to 
in Pastor and Mrs. Cremer as teachers 
r the Sunday School which have a 
arting enrolment of 33. 

At Sheffield, the steel city of 490,000 
sople 160 miles north of London, the Rev. 
orman Heintz states that about 250 
lults attended the introductory month 
film showings which began on Sunday, 
3 November. The opening took place 
§ spite of the fact that the hall, in Nor- 
ik Park, about a mile from the centre of 
ie city, was not yet completed. ‘The floor 
as un-tiled, bare concrete, and the car 
ark around the hall was still all broken 
ticks and mud’, Pastor Heintz com- 
fiented, “but we couldn’t postpone any 
ither’. On Sunday, 11 December, the 
orage heaters still not connected, the 
Irst service took place with 45 worshippers. 
‘he first four services have drawn an 
verage 37, Sunday School 25. 


vay, helped in their first steps by the co- 
perative effort of other ELCE congrega- 
ons and missions. In the ELCE, every 
‘ew mission is promised support for the 
rst eight weeks of its existence: during 
ne four weeks of films to welcome visitors 
nd to ensure a good audience, during the 
rst four services to help the new mission 
nth learning the Lutheran liturgy. So, 
very week from Sunday, 23 October, to 
sunday, 1 January, car loads journeyed 
sundreds of miles from the five congrega- 
ions in London, from Harlow, Cambridge, 
lymouth, Cardiff, Sunderland, East Kil- 
wide and Coventry to give their help at 
uiverpool and Sheffield. But, after eight 
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‘Liverpool and Sheffield are on their 


REWS from Our Churches 
IVERPOOL AND SHEFFIELD UNDERWAY 


First Services well attended at New Missions 


jie films are over, and the first congregations and Sunday Schools are gathered at the 
yo new ELCE missions begun in October and November 1966. 


weeks, the new community must stand on 
its own. And it does. At both Liverpool 
and Sheffield, the new missions have 
already found in their own midst the 
pianists, the sidesmen, the Sunday School 
teachers, the youth club leaders they need 
to begin an active Christian congregation. 
But that’s the way the Lord of the 
Church does things: does He ever set 
before us a task without supplying the 
instruments with which to fulfil it? 


WAGE FREEZE POSTPONES SALARY 
ADJUSTMENT 

Because of the wage freeze imposed by 
the Government, salaries of ELCE pastors 
and other workers, reviewed by the 
Executive Council at their meeting on 12 
December at Concordia House, could not 
be increased although the national Index 
of Wages had risen by 5.6% over the pre- 
vious year. The Index, published by the 
Ministry of Labour, rose from 144.8 in 
1965 to 152.9 in 1966. The average wage 
of men over the age of 21 increased from 
£17 11s. 6d. in 1965 to £18 18s. Od. in 
1966. Since 1959 the Executive Council, 
in their annual review of salaries, have 
used the Ministry of Labour average wage , 
figure as a guide for pastoral salaries, mak- 
ing yearly adjustments according to the 
rise or fall indicated by the national Index 
of Wages. Although a six-month period 
of “severe restraint” follows the wage 
freeze, which ended on 31 December, the 
Council declared its intent to make the 
adjustment as soon as possible. 

The Council heard reports on the open- 
ing of the new missions at Liverpool and 
Coventry and on the progress of the con- 
struction of the new church at Harlow. In 
other action, the Council agreed to pur- 
chase with CEF funds in the name of the 
ELCE Trust and on behalf of St. Andrews 
the leasehold church site which had been 
offered to the Ruislip congregation for 
£5,100; approved up to £150 for storage 
heaters at Coventry to overcome the exces- 
sive condensation in the church hall; asked 
for more information regarding the instal- 
lation of central heating in the parsonage 
at Cardiff; authorised investigation for 
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dry rot and woodworm of the house and 
outbuildings on the proposed church site 
at Sunbury-on-Thames. 


CEF COMMITTEE TRAVELS 


In the last seven weeks, the Church 
Extension Fund Committee has held three 
meetings—at three different places: at 
Concordia House on 21 November, at St. 
Pauls, Boreham Wood, on 28 November, 
and at Luther-Tyndale, Kentish Town, 
on 10 January. All meetings, in commit- 
tee or with Voters’ Assemblies, had one 
object: to increase CEF funds. The next 
meeting, on 23 January, will decrease CEF 
funds by paying out annual interest to 
investors. 

To encourage more investors, large 
maps of Britain, prepared by Pastor R. 
Winger, Committee secretary, have been 
made available to all congregations and 
missions. “CEF BUILDS” maps _ shows 
locations of churches which have been, or 
will be, constructed with loans from the 
Fund. 

At the meetings held with Voters’ 
Assemblies at Boreham Wood and Kentish 
Town, Mr. Paul Dixon, Committee chair- 
man, thanked the congregations for their 
support of the Fund which he said was our 
church’s “physical guarantee for the 
future’. The participation had been truly 
remarkable: ‘since its inception nine 
years ago, our small membership has raised 
more than £100,000”, he said. But the 
number and amount of investments were 
falling behind, and he asked Voters’ 
Assemblies for their help and ideas in put- 
ting this right. In both meetings, lively 
discussions followed, in which Committee 
members Leon Collins and Arthur Spiers 
made their contributions. 


Continued from page 2. 


Limits to be observed 


I believe there are individuals who 
can smoke cigarettes, cigars, or pipe 
without serious effects. I believe 
there are others who are doing much 
harm to themselves through the use of 
tobacco. The number in the second 
category is considerably larger than 
in the first. As with many other 
things of life, the danger increases 
with greater indulgence. All of 
us take certain drugs into our body 


TEN 


at one time or other, in the for 
of medicine, but an excess intake 
any one drug would be extreme 
serious. For those who limit thei 
selves, as do a number of people 
know, to three of four cigarettes 
day, I see no problem. I cannot fe 
the same about individuals who smo 
twenty or more a day. 


No Commandment 


In the absence of a comma 
“Thou shalt not smoke” or one to t! 
contrary, I suggest that St. Pau 
advice in | Corinthians 6:12 is ; 
excellent guide for the Christian “ 
am free to do anything,’”’ you sa 
Yes, but not everything is for my goo 
No doubt I am free to do anythin 
but I for one will not let anythit 
make free with me.” (NEB) 

In this matter which is neither cor 
manded nor forbidden, the Christiz 
who chooses to use tobacco should | 
able to leave it also. If he finds hir 
self unable to do this, then he 
letting something “make free wi 
him,” 


YESTERDAYS — 


TWENTY YEARS AG: 


Christmas Day church attendance 
Luther-Tyndale 150, at Holy Trinity ! 
The / members asked to contribute o 
month’s sweets ration coupons per fam 
for Sunday School children’s Christm 
parties in early January. 


TEN YEARS AG 


The Executive Council completed deta 
for the establishment of the ELCE) C 
Scheme. 

Miss Nora Mitchell, Superintendent 
Luther-Tyndale Sunday School, was con 
missioned on Sunday, 29 January, to t. 
Lutheran Mission in South India. 

The Rev. Everard Leske of Melbourne d: 
clined the call to become the first reside 
ELCE pastor in Cardiff. 
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